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communicated its own decision to the communes.
It would be difficult to say, considering tlie optional
nature of the referendum, how far the government
took the will of the country into consideration. Von
Stiirler, the historian of the ancient Bernese referen-
dum, has estimated that fifty consultations resulted
in favourable replies to the previously expressed
opinion of the government. The people gave a
negative answer on fourteen questions only. In the
remaining cases we are either ignorant of the result,
or the people merely stated beforehand that they
would be content to leave the matter in the hands
of the government.

This method of getting to know the feeling in the
country was frequently employed in early times, but
Berne ceased to have recourse to it later on, and,
instead, sent her own delegates from the city to the
country districts.1 The presidents of the communes
were ordered on such an occasion to call the in-
habitants together. The delegate from Berne first
of all greeted his audience in the name of the
government, and stated the reason for the summons
and the subject to be discussed. If he were asked
to do so, he explained the matter more in detail;
then, finally, he took the vote of the meeting by

1 [The reason for this is given by the chronicler Anselm, who
says that the government in 1509 "preferred to send their own
messengers rather than make their subjects quasi-councillors, for
such a proceeding rarely happened without being harmful to those
in authority; for these country-folk were apt to encroach on the
rights of the government, to discuss other matters, and to support
and create intrigues and misunderstandings." As a matter of fact,
we find that these peasants, when they were once consulted, pro-
fited by the occasion to give utterance to many grievances. See
Hilty, JRewe de droit, &c., 1892, p. 389.]